Structural Sympathies in Ancient Greek and South- 
Slavonic Heroic Song: John Curtis Franklin. Franklin’s 
premise for ascribing survival of ancient Greek song culture 
into South-Slavic heroic song mainly relies on geographic 
proximity of both cultures and on that oral compositions 
survive best in a context of illiteracy implying that whilst 
the form has not survived in Greece it would have under the 
form of the Serbo-Croat epic. Franklin further attests that 
the cement binding-up his assumptions is that both cultures 
share an Indo-European, and even a Pre-Indo-European 
linguistic ancestry also shared with Germanic; Italic; Latin; 
Indo-Iranian; Sanskrit; Old Persian; Avestan; Baltic and 
Albanian, and extinct linguistic ancestry with Hittite; 
Luwian; Lydian; Tocharian; Thracian; Phrygian and Illyrian. 
But then what of the other unmentioned such as Hurrian 
and then what about dispersion and influences may I ask 
and therefore I would say that it is only linguistic and 
geographic proximities and affinities between Greece and 
South-Slavonic cultures which are of any relevance without 
having to add the unnecessary burden of the proto- and 
Indo-European linguistic soup. 

Then Franklin introduces Indo-European metrics of 
which he says that ancient Indic, Greek and South Slavic 
are so specific that independent development is impossible - 
another radical assertion, I would say. The paragraph is 
fully documented with features which are shared between 
them in their metricity such as the dactylic hexameter of 
ancient Greek epic verse with the Serbo-Croatian 
‘diseterac’, a ten syllabic heroic metre being ‘stichic’ i.e. a 
finite metrical grouping repeated ad infinitum. Follows 
another learned paragraph on the Indo-European ‘melodics’ 
and the comparison with South-Slavonic heroic song where 
Franklin disperses further from Hittite to Thrace, to 
philology where he exposes a word play of nomos meaning 
both ‘song’ and ‘law’, with Herodotus’ mention of ritual 
incantations and theogonic songs of the Magi leading into 
the Avesta of Zoroaster which like the Rgveda have very 
ancient elements of the Indo-Iranian proto-culture. Franklin 
goes further in his fifth paragraph with Text, Time and 


Tone: The Theory of Indo-European Accent Melody where 
he quotes Nettl: Tf music can be analysed with methods 
that can be also applied to language, then we should be able 
to make parallel studies of the simultaneously appearing 
structures of text and music. In other words, methods that 
can be applied to both structures are the ones that ought to 
be first tried in a study of the relationship’. Franklin 
concludes that melodic traditions: Vedic; Homeric and 
Serbo-Croatian can rightfully claim a common, if remote, 
historical foundation. There is, as he says, no question of 
comparing or reconstructing actual melodies and that his 
purpose is method rather than content with which we shall 
all thankfully agree. RD 


